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Benediction procession at Friendship House Summer Weekend at Childerley 


This issue features two reports from the 
Summer Weekends and announcement of 
Autumn Weekends, Oct. 20-22, Nov. 24-26 
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FEASTDAY: October 2 


LETTERS 


BEST EVER! 

It seems impossible . . . but COM- 
MUNITY has done it again: turned out 
best issue ever, with that 20th Anniversary 
one last month. 


Mary Dolan’s comment on the depth of 
care the workers have for FH extends, I 
am sure, to the ex-workers, too. I, for one, 
am thrilled by an issue of COMMUNITY 
as good as that one, and felt slightly nos- 
talgic and proud to have been a part of the 
whole operation. The letters-to-the editor 
were like letters from dear friends—Dor- 
othy Abernethy, Ann Harrigan Makletzoff, 
Joseph Colton, Morris Milgram. 


Mary Jerdo Keating’s rundown on the 
early days, even though earlier than I, 
sounded familiar to me. I have never met 
her, nor Flewy, nor Tom, but I know their 
names well for those names are among the 
ones deeply engraved in the history of the 
Friendship House movement. 


Even the familiar “Blackface Minstrels” 
was good to see in print again. It is still 
necessary to point out the harm minstrels 
do—since too many parishes and schools 


raise funds, even today, by these hurtful 


shows. 
Good luck in the next 20 years! 


Detorges Price 
Chicago, Illinois 





FOR SWEEPING SUCCESS 
My sincere congratulations to the staff 
on the “new” COMMUNITY. The for- 
mat changes are pleasing and excellent, 
and the whole new makeup, it seems to 
me, is particularly appropriate to the pur- 
poses of the publication. My prayerful 
best wishes for its sweeping success. 
“Twenty Volumes of COMMUNITY” 

by Mary Dolan must have been hard to 
write. It is very honest and sincere, quali- 
ties which are rare in a review of the 
history of a cause or a program. My con- 
clusion and conviction is that Friendship 
House has survived for supernatural reas- 
ons. “In patience we shall possess our 
souls.” The Church uses this for one of 
the antiphons for Vespers for the feast of 
apostles, and it seems to me to express a 
deep truth. 

Rr. Rev. Micuaet Lensinc, OSB 

Abbot of New Subiaco Abbey 

Subiaco, Arkansas 


MORE BOUQUETS 
Your June ’61 COMMUNITY made a 

definitely favorable impression on me; and 
then came the equally impressive July 
copy (not too long after, as the mail 
comes here) with all those justified letters 
of praise. God bless you all in your con- 
tinued apostolate. And be sure of my 
prayers and mementoes in Fatima. 

Very Rev. Gasrret Paussack, 

OCarM 
Fatima, Portugal 


SOME QUESTIONS 

IF I WERE A NEGRO .. .I would 
ask myself these questions: 

Why do I have to wait to live? Why 
can’t I do it now? Am I not a vital soul 
who is entitled to work, live, eat, play, 
pray, die, and be buried wherever he 
chooses? Why can’t I move freely about 
this continent? Am I not part of the 
generations of men and women who came 
to this new world to make a home for 
— Will the democracy they built 

ie? 

Can I really call America my home? 
Why can’t I build a life which I be- 
lieve to be worth living, a friendly way 
of life with room for the opinions of the 
man across the street, an honorable way 
of life—asking no compromise with con- 
victions, an eager way of life—forever 
pressing on to new experiments, new 
trials, new errors, another start and fresh 
achievement, a successful way of life — 
with the highest standard of material com- 
fort and the broadest basis of popular 
education that the world has ever known. 

Is this an alert way of life—on guard 
day and night against the loss of the 
rights that a free people cherish: the right 
to think for themselves, to vote as they 
please, to choose their own church, to 
name their own leaders, the right to dis- 
agree and to discuss, to make mistakes 
and correct them, the right to live in a 
decent house, to choose their own schools, 
to have a good paying job—the right to 
live my life in. my own way? 

Examvg Kup 
Chicago, Illinois 
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To begin with 


By Mary Clinch 


O' ALL the fields of inquiry open to man I 
think that race relations and the history of 
the American Negroes is the least known among 
white Americans. But, as the despairing integra- 
tionist knows so well, this dearth of information 
does not prevent the average man from holding 
firm opinions on everything pertaining to Ne- 
groes. 

I do not think that “book learning” by itself 
will solve the problems of racial intolerance. 
Much more is needed in the way of experience, 
good will, and maybe even a little work. I 
have often wondered what it would be like if 
white people (that is, the people “who live next 
door,” intelligent and responsible citizens), so 
full of opinions on race, knew what they were 
talking about. 

This was but a gloomy speculation until I 
met Ralph Creger. Mr. Creger lives with his 
wife and family in Little Rock, Arkansas, where 
he works as chief train dispatcher for the Rock 
Island Railroad. His teen age son, Carl, attended 
Little Rock’s Central High School from 1957-61 
and thus the Cregers lived through the tragic 
events of the integration crisis there. 


After the school board election in 1959, in 
which the people of Little Rock voted to re- 
place the segregationists on the board and re- 
open their public schools, Carl Creger’s history 
teacher told his class to prepare a paper on any 
subject pertaining to American history. 


Car! asked his father for suggestions on what 
to write about. Mr. Creger thought he might 
try the history of the Negro in America, and he 
offered to work with Carl on the assignment. 
Father and son went to the history teacher to 
ask his permission for this collaboration. 

The teacher was pleased and said he wished 
more parents showed as much interest in their 
children’s studies. He added if Governor Fau- 
bus started another one of his teacher purges, 
he would surely be on the list. 

The Cregers started to work—and what work 
it was, considering that it was done in leisure 
hours only. They found 98 books on American 
Negroes in the Little Rock Public Library and 


they read every one of them. They learned 
about Negroes in the ancient world, about slave- 
ry, the Civil War and its aftermath, about the 
contributions of Negro leaders and scholars, the 
migration to the North, and about civil rights 
and court decisions. 


When they had finished digesting and record- 
ing the progress of the American Negro, they 
wrote: “... This progress was made in the 
face of a variety of restrictions and barriers that 
the rest of us can scarcely comprehend.” But 
the Cregers were informed, and now they could 
comprehend all this. 

The material they had prepared had, of 
course, outgrown the dimensions of a history 
assignment, They now had a small book on 
their hands. And although Ralph Creger had 
no writing or publishing experience, he knew 
that he wanted to share what they had found 
with as many people as he could reach. This 
feeling that “if only people knew these things” 
was overpowering. He started to look for a pub- 
lisher. 

Eventually they found one—the Lyle Stuart 
Company of New York City, who published the 
book in both hard and paper cover editions un- 
der the title This Is What We Found. The 
paperback is $1.00. 

We suggest that you stock up on copies for 
Christmas presents for all the good people you 
know who are uninformed about race and who 
will never read one of the 98 books the Cregers 
read. 


I met the Cregers recently in Little Rock, 
and I asked them how they had fared in 
that strife-ridden city after the book was pub- 
lished. Mr. Creger admitted that they had pre- 
pared themselves for the worst, even to being 
run out of town, once the book appeared. How- 
ever, aside from a few threatening phone calls, 
the local book store held an autograph party, 
much support came from the Little Rock press 
and from other Southern newspapers. 

The Cregers felt that this revealed the latent 
desire of many Southerners for a just solution 
of the race problems. Perhaps it shows, too, how 
weary they are. When the Faubuses are silent, 
many only want to be decent. « 
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Leader in recruiting support for 

demonstrations at Chicago public beach, 

Father Hogan tells how campaign developed and 
moved to a successful conclusion 


ARTICLE BASED ON TALK GIVEN AT FRIENDSHIP 
HOUSE 1961 “INTERRACIAL WEEKEND” 


ping Chicagoans _ tradition- 
ally go down to Lake Michigan 
in public transportation. It used to 
be the streetcar; now it is the bus. 

Walk around 12th Street beach, 
and you find national groups who 
have come on the 12th Street buses 
from the old Italian and Mexican 
neighborhoods. Move on to the 31st 
Street beach, south of the new ex- 
position hall, and find bathers from 
the apartment house complexes — 
Lake Meadows, Prairie Shores, IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology—a well- 
integrated group, for the beach 
serves a half-Negro, half-white com- 
munity. The next beach, 57th Street, 
serves the Hyde Park area which en- 
compasses the University of Chi- 
cago; it, too, is about half-white, half 
Negro. 

Jackson Park beach at 63rd Street 
is a giant facility, drawing its users 
from nearby areas plus passengers 
from the many elevated trains and 
buses which have terminals at the 
foot of 63rd Street. This ‘neighbor- 
hood is the largest solidly-Negro area 
in Chicago. (It is called Bronzeville 
by Cayton and Drake in their book 
Black Metropolis.) A rider boarding 
a bus at the 63rd Street terminal 
goes four miles west from the lake 
before he reaches any white neigh- 
borhoods. The beach is used _pre- 
dominantly by Negroes. 

Moving south from Jackson Park, 


FATHER HOGAN is assistant at St. Ra- 
phael’s Parish, Chicago. He last appeared 
in July 61 COMMUNITY with com- 
ments he had gathered on the notable 
Clergy Conference of the Chicago Arch- 
diocese. 
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by Rev. William Hogan 
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AT 


"RAINBOW" 


the shore line swings out east. It is 
swinging away from Bronzeville. 
The next beach begins at 75th Street 
and runs to 79th; this is Rainbow 
Beach, It is one of the city’s best; 
it was remodelled rather recently 
when a new filtration plant was built 
at its southern tip. There is a half- 
mile stretch of clean sand, backed 
up by a lovely park and a giant park- 
ing lot; it is served by two bus lines. 
Weekdays mothers with children 
from the adjacent, genteel “South 
Shore” apartment district stroll 
through the area. Weekends as 
many as ten thousand people can 
be seen on the beach. 

Rainbow Beach was the scene this 
past summer of a series of “wade- 
ins” —demonstrations by interracial 
groups protesting the custom of this 
city beach being used by whites 
only. 

In the summer of 1957 the Chicago 
Sun-Times carried a letter about seg- 
regated Rainbow Beach from an in- 
dignant reader, Mrs. Mildred Fen- 
tress. She had moved that spring 


into “Chatham,” a neighborhood due 
west of Rainbow Beach. She was 
joining that third of the Chicago 
Negro population who have moved 
out of Bronzeville. This third has 
“made it” in their jobs or professions; 
they are economically and culturally 
part of the American middle class, 
and like their fellow members, white 
or Negro, of that middle class group, 
they are seeking good neighborhoods. 
Vince Giese described Chatham to 
readers of COMMUNITY a few is- 
sues back (“Two Faces of Change,” 
May 61 COMMUNITY). 

When Mrs. Fentress and her teen- 
age son and daughter decided to go 
to the beach that summer, they 
walked a block to the nearest bus, 
rode to the foot of 75th Street, and 
unknowingly entered a “white” 
beach. (Ironic that the name of it 
should be Rainbow.) A crowd quick- 
ly gathered around the three Ne- 
groes. A policeman made his way 
through the crowd to the Fentresses 
and led them off the Beach. As he 


released them, he warned them not 
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Police take up posi- 
tions to safeguard 
““wade-inners” at 
Chicago public beach. 





to return. 

Mrs. Fentress told in her letter 
to the Sun-Times of her dismay 
(shared by other middle class Ne- 
groes) at finding that she was ex- 
pected to go back to the “old” 
beaches—even though these beaches 
are by no means all-Negro and even 
though White Chicagoans are not 
restricted from using any city beach 
they choose. 

Each summer since 1957 Negroes 
have faced the same barrier. 1 have 
known Negroes who by chance 
stopped at Rainbow Beach. Others 
have gone there deliberately to chal- 
lenge segregation: small groups from 
CYCCR (Chicago Youth Commit- 
tee for Civil Rights—an article on it 
appeared in Oct. 60 COMMUN- 
ITY) and members of Chicago’s 
chapter of CORE (Congress of Ra- 
cial Equality) have demonstrated 
there. None of these entries suc- 
ceeded in changing the prevailing 
segregated pattern. In most cases 
threatening crowds gathered around 
the Negro group, and then _police- 
men would arrive and lead the group 
from the beach while the crowd 
hooted. 


Mees DIRECT, non-violent 
action had become a technique 
being used more and more through- 
out the country. All over the South 
racial patterns were being changed 
by it. Meanwhile, too, the larger, 
conservative Negro groups were be- 
coming more militant. This had its 
local reverberations. The Chicago 
branch of NAACP (National Asso- 


ciation for the Advancement of Col- 
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ored People) and the Urban League 
of Chicago were both showing new 
vigor. 

The Chicago UL this year led the 
coordinated effort that produced — 
after many unsuccessful campaigns 
in previous years—passage of FEPC 
(Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission) legislation in Illinois. The 
League’s Council of Religious Lead- 
ers brought many clergymen, includ- 
ing a good number of Catholic 
priests, into the FEPC campaign. 
Since its program is largely oriented 
towards education, its program at- 
tracts more support from the con- 
servative side of the community and 
has more white participation. 

The Chicago NAACP began to 
receive criticism for its inaction, but 
to anyone who attended its Freedom 
Fund dinner at McCormick Place 
in June, it did not look like a “do 
nothing” group. Currently boasting 
12,000 members, the organization 
drew a cross-section of responsible 
Negro leaders plus whites chiefly 
from the ranks of labor and clergy. 

Against this background of growth, 
consolidation, and successful direct 
action elsewhere, the Rainbow Beach 
issue took on a different aspect. The 
NAACP decided to have a “wade- 
in.” On Sunday, July 2, the first 
effort was made. This was unsuccess- 
ful: ten Negroes were led away by 
police from the beach while a crowd 
threatened, as had happened to other 
Negroes in previous years. 

But subsequent events were dif- 
ferent. The NAACP informed the 
police and city administration that 
the following weekend would see 








ee 
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groups returning. To insure ade- 
quate police protection, O. W. Wil- 
son, superintendent of Chicago's 
newly-reorganized police force, or- 
dered the crack Task Force to be on 
the beach throughout the weekend. 
This meant 300 of the best-trained 


policemen in Chicago were on hand. 


Gain Support 

Ed Marciniak, director of the Chi- 
cago Commission on Human Rela- 
tions (former editor of Work, the 
Catholic Council on Working Life 
monthly), put his organization to 
work at the beach. Members of the 
Chicago Commission on Youth Wel- 
fare concentrated on keeping in 
touch with youth groups at Rain- 
bow. 


Most significant of all, Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews supported the 
efforts of the city. John McDermott 
of the Catholic Interracial Council, 
Dr. Edgar H. S. Chandler of the 
Church Federation, and Rabbi Irv- 
ing J. Rosenbaum of the Chicago 
Board of Rabbis began an informal 
exchange of conversations and work- 
ing out coordinated plans for sup- 
porting the wade-in project. 

The next wade-in was slated for 
Saturday (July 8). I learned about 
it from John McDermott. I was 
strongly in favor of the idea of get- 
ting clergymen to be present on the 
beach when the wade-in group ap- 
peared, to indicate support of their 
use of the beach, and I agreed to 
call fellow-priests to ask them to 
come to the beach that afternoon. 


Meanwhile the two other groups 


of clergy had also decided that their 
5 
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presence as observers would add 
depth and meaning to the effort. 

White and Negro ministers, sev- 
en priests, and at least three rabbis 
were at the beach walk at least an 
hour before the NAACP wade-in 
group entered the park, escorted by 
two police cars. The group—perhaps 
30 people—walked onto the central 
beach area, where there was the 
greatest concentration of policemen. 

The first wade-in people in the 
beach area, and then into the water, 
were four members of a Young 
Christian Student section I had mod- 
erated at Holy Angels parish. They 
had come to the beach with the 
NAACP group, but were happy to 
see me in the area and asked me to 
come with them down to the beach, 
which I did. 

A crowd began to form, standing 
along the shore, watching the first 
bathers enter the water. Captain 
James Hackett, superior of the Task 
Force, used a portable loudspeaker 
to ask everyone to sit down. He was 
accompanied by a squad of 30 offi- 
cers, who stationed themselves across 
the sand in a broken line. Eighty 
plainclothes policemen, in sports at- 
tire, were seated around the beach. 

About 3000 people were at Rain- 
bow that day. Only those at the 
center of the beach clustered about 
the wade-in group. 

We stayed around till 4 P.M., 
when the bathers left without inci- 
dent. 

I saw a number of people I knew. 
One was Mary Cronin, active in 
Cana Conference work and resident 
of the nearby “South Shore” area. 
She came by with one of her daugh- 
ters who was home for vacation from 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Mary had heard about the 
the coming wade-in at a neighbor- 
hood meeting. “If I could attend the 
CIC’s benefit dinner in honor of 
Sargent Shriver at the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel,” she told me, “then I 
ought to support this effort.” 


I also saw Neal Glynn, Young 
Christian Workers officer, who had 
come to the beach with other YCW 
people to lend support. 

A young Jewish girl, 13, whose 
Rabbi had urged his congregation to 
attend and be friendly, paused to 
talk to me, saying she “didn’t know 
Catholics were interested in civil 
rights.” 

Another new acquaintance I 





The role of the clergy at Rainbow Beach was to serve as a witness to the 
goodness and justice of the city’s effort to keep peace there. Each clergy- 
man distributed a few copies of the following statement: 
Chicago has been blessed by God with beautiful beaches 
which are maintained by the city for the use of all people. 
As good citizens of Chicago we are committed to the prin- 
ciple of equal rights in connection with tax-supported property. 
As Americans we believe in freedom and justice for all. 
As children of God we recognize that He has created all 


men equol. 


We therefore appeal to all good citizens to respect and pro- 
tect the rights of others regardless of race, creed, or nationality. 
—CATHOLIC INTERRACIAL COUNCIL OF CHICAGO 
—THE CHURCH FEDERATION OF GREATER CHICAGO 
—CHICAGO BOARD OF RABBIS 





chanced to make as the afternoon 
wore on was a giant-sized Negro ob- 
server who turned out to be an in- 
tern at Presbyterian -St. Luke Hos- 
pital in Chicago—and a native of 


Ghana. 


HE FOLLOWING day, Sunday (Ju- 

ly 9), an integrated group from 
CORE had an equally successful 
wade-in at Rainbow, and after sev- 
eral hours left without incident. 

Both days a few young men talked 
back to policemen and were arrested. 
The second day a woman kicked 
sand over a small interracial group; 
the judge who fined her $200 stated, 
“We will have no Little Rocks in 
Chicago.” 

After the success of the July 8 and 
9 demonstrations, I began to wonder 
about the possibility of Catholics 
doing something more direct. It 
seemed to me that CIC as an or- 
ganization should give support to the 
NAACP effort; also it was important 
to emphasize Catholic support in an 
area where many regular users of the 
beach were Catholics. I thought a 
number of CIC members would be 
glad to participate. CIC officials 
agreed, and we began to recruit peo- 
ple for the wade-in. 

Saturday, July 15, 25 members of 
the Catholic Interracial Council ac- 
companied by students from south- 
side parishes came to the beach an 
hour before the NAACP group. 
When they arrived for the wade-in, 
events moved along quietly, much 
as before, Again we met a number 
of people on the beach who ex- 
pressed approval of the project. 

Sunday, July 16, produced the 
only serious trouble. A young man 
talked back and struck a policeman 
who had told him to sit down. As 
the policemen moved in to quiet 


him, he collapsed and had to be 
carried from the beach. Time maga- 
zine printed a picture of his removal 
by a group of colored policemen. 
Later it was learned that his col- 
lapse was due to an epileptic seizure. 

Captain Hackett, as this episode 
unfolded, drew attention away from 
it and back to himself by announc- 
ing that the beach would be cleared 
—of 10,000 people! He withdrew this 
order after a few moments. This was 
the only show of violence at the 
beach. 

It wasn’t much later that a col- 
umnist in the Chicago Daily News 
told Negro and white wade-inners 
and the Catholic Interracial Council 
and everyone else active in integrat- 
ing Rainbow to “stop pushing!” 

Fortunately, no wade-inner has 
pushed anyone; the quiet, steady ef- 
fort has continued; the police have 
given the same excellent supervision 
of the beach and park. The Daily 
News itself, as well as the other 
Chicago dailies, has editorialized in 
favor of the police department and 
other city officials for guaranteeing 
access to this public beach by all 
members of the public. 

Saturday, August 5, another Daily 
News writer, Religion Editor Dave 
Meade, summed up the results of 
the effort: 

History has a habit of sneaking 
by unobtrusively. 

Chicago’s religious lead- 
ers proved this with their quiet 
but history-making interfaith 
stand during the Rainbow Beach 
wade-ins. It was the first time, in 
the recollection of those involved, 
that Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews took direct, joint action 
against Chicago’s festering race 
problem. * 
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nee House’s Educational 
Home Visit program, adopted by 
the Caritas social action group of 
Cleveland last November, is nearly a 
year old. An analysis of the program 
in Cleveland has brought out some 
points that have helped us a great 
deal, Perhaps they would be useful 
to others, too. 

Our experience has borne out the 
necessity, in the “across the color 
line” visiting program, of planning 
wisely and painstakingly the two 
major components: (1) recruiting 
white people as visitors; (2) selec- 
tion of Negro families who are in 
sympathy with the program and who 
are ready and willing to offer their 
homes. 

We thought, with all the generous 
publicity we received from the dioce- 
san paper on the occasion of our first 
Educational Home Visit, that we 
would be flooded with requests from 
people wanting to go on a visit, but 
this has not been the case. The ma- 
jority of our white visitors came at 
the invitation of friends and mem- 
bers of Caritas and not because of 


Mr. NEWMAN tells about the work of 
a group he started in Cleveland. An- 
other article about this group appeared 
in June 61 COMMUNITY. 
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SPEAKING FROM 


EXPERIENCE ... 


the newspaper publicty. 

We are convinced now that the 
best way to interest people in the 
program is through a “selling” pro- 
gram on the part of our members 
and those who have participated, 
telling their friends and interesting 
organizations, both secular and _re- 
ligious. 

Recruiting Negro families has not 
been nearly as difficult for us, but 
there is the problem of the right 
selection of a Negro family. The 
prospective host family must under- 
stand clearly their role in the Home 
Visit program . . . that they are 
providing an opportunity for the 
white visitor to broaden his educa- 
tion on the subject of race relations, 
particularly of race prejudices. This 
is accomplished in a relaxed, home 
atmosphere where frank and friendly 
person-to-person exchanges in sensi- 
tive areas take place. In our approach 
to the Negro family we must be 
careful that they do not get the im- 
pression of being “on display” for 
curious white visitors. The Negro 
family must be willing hosts. 

Speaking of curious white visitors, 
we have discussed pro and con in 
our planning sessions the question of 
trying to recruit a special category of 








Friendship House’s Educational Home 
Meetings are effective and workable, 
Cleveland group finds; careful 


planning smooths the way 
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by Joseph Newman 


people. At whom are we “aiming” 
precisely? Should we be careful to 
screen out people who might em- 
barrass a host? What about. the peo- 
ple who have already been con- 
vinced of the rightness of the Catho- 
lic viewpoint on race relations? 

Since the apostolate of more har- 
monious race relations is unpopular 
with the majority of whites, we 
don’t have much of a choice on the 
kind of person who would partici- 
pate. In Cleveland we are happy to 
get any white person. It’s a tough 
job here because, unlike other metro- 
politan cities, Cleveland is of a 
nationalistic, clannish mentality. 
There are sharp national boundaries 
in parochial and social life. 

The pattern of the program is 
simple. When a group of visitors has 
been recruited, they set a date with 
us. Our visits are usually on Sunday 
afternoons since that has been most 
convenient for hosts and visitors. 
At the appointed time they and 
“escorts’—members of Caritas who 
know the families who will be vis- 
ited—meet in the library of St. 
Thomas Aquinas Parish, which has 
long been the home of Caritas. 

The number of visitors determines 
the number of groups for visits. (Just 
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we do not 


discover 
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anyone 


until we 


LOVE 


them. 


ernest raymond 


in case a larger number of visitors 
arrive than were expected, we al- 
ways ask an extra Negro family to 
be available if needed.) 

We have a short briefing session 
in which we give a little background 
on the family to be visited—telling 
what they do, particular interests or 
background experiences, their fami- 
lies, etc. Then the visitors are di- 
vided, and each escort takes a group 
to one of the homes. 

At the home, after the visitors 
have been comfortably seated, the 
escort finds a propitious moment and 
then introduces the subject of racial 
problems, usually a comment or 
question on, say, changing neighbor- 
hoods, or barriers to buying and rent- 
ing homes, or discrimination in em- 
ployment. 

Once the subject of race is intro- 
duced, there is usually little need for 
further “work” by the escort; the 
visitors have many questions and ply 
their hosts with them. Sometimes 
the hosts have questions to ask the 
visitors, too. 

Occasionally it does not work out 
quite like this, however. 


O= Host jokingly remarked to 
me after a visit that he had 
noticed how long and patiently I 
had tried to steer the conversation 


8 
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towards the subject for which we 
had come together, but the wives in- 
sisted on talking about housekeep- 
ing, and the husbands were equally 
engrossed in problems of internation- 
al politics. But then in evaluating 
this we thought it was good. Here 
we had communication and _ social 
exchange on an equal basis. New 
friends were made, one of the wom- 
en visitors inviting the host couple 
to her home. However, on most pro- 
grams the discussions in the homes 
are on race as the visitors learn from 
the host how discrimination and 
prejudice affect daily lives——their 
host’s and that of his friends and 
relatives, 

At the close of a visit, before the 
guests leave, we invite comments 
from the visitors as to the value of 
the visit. All have been emphatic in 
stating that they were made wiser 
and richer through this unique ex- 
perience. One visitor, a social work- 
er, said he could not look upon Ne- 
groes in the same way as he had 
prior to this visit. 

Reactions of the host families 
have been, in general, one of deep 
appreciation and satisfaction for the 
opportunity to be an educator on 
this important subject. 


One host, a social worker, said it 


was good for him and his family, 
that it was a step further than most 
intergroup organizations go in this 
kind of person-to-person communica- 
tion. It was an occasion for him to 
dispel some stereotyped notions he 
had of white people; he really got 
to understand all white people better 
from the two friendly hours with the 
small group of whites in his home. 

A young housewife-and-student in 
practical nursing who had been host- 
ess for a group said she thought 
these visits benefit both sides in fos- 
tering better understanding and con- 
sequently a better relationship be- 
tween members of the two groups. 
She added that she wished we could 
get some people who were more 
deeply prejudiced to her home for a 
frank and full exchange! 

And still another hostess said that 
the visit was an excellent opportun- 
ity for both whites and Negroes to 
get better acquainted on an equal 
basis and as individuals. She thought 
both groups “felt highly honored” in 
this kind of meeting. 

One host told his visitors that this 
was the first time in his life he had 
been able to express freely to any 
white people his inmost feelings, 
hurts, aspirations, hopes, as well as 
his first opportunity to ask and an- 
swer questions about feelings and ex- 
periences in this sensitive area. 

We know now that we will never 
be deluged with requests for these 
visiting programs, but we are con- 
fident of the worth of the program 
and so are willing to do the con- 
stant work needed to recruit visitors. 
Friendship House’s Educational 
Visits help people take at least one 
step in the right direction toward 
educating people they meet in 
school, office, parish, club, or plant. 
They are really and truly “bridge 
builders.” 

Our program has not been with- 
out its hard work and some disap- 
pointments — especially in the can- 
celled reservations—but all of us re- 
alize that Friendship House’s Edu- 
cational Home Visits are a great con- 
tribution towards the unity of society 
in Chist. It is, in the words of the 
Jesuit Father Riccardo Lombardi, 
“the loving of God in a collective hu- 
man relations way.” This is one spe- 
cific and workable way of rallying 
our fellow men to challenge the rac- 
ist thinking of so many Ameri- 
cans. 6 
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“The sanctity of lay people demands of them 





that they become involved in the human situation— 


in areas of tension—not withdraw from it.” 


—Msgr. Daniel M. Cantwell, FH chaplain, 


“ 
ee 


at Summer Weekend. 


It would be an error if our sons, especially 


the laity, should consider it more prudent to lessen 


their personal Christian commitment in the world. 


Rather should they renew and increase it.” 


—Pope John XXIII, “Christianity and Social Progress” 


(“Mater et Magistra”) Encyclical. 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


Announces 


~AUTUMN 
~ WEEKENDS 


@ Not a retreat 
but @ the FINEST of both 


© Not just a conference 


SHARING OUR SUMMER BLESSINGS 


You didn’t get to a Summer Weekend at Childerley? You can still share 
in some of the blessings; tape recordings of many of the sessions are avail- 
able. Rental fee is $1.00 per tape. 


“The Liturgy and the World” by Msgr. Daniel M. Cantwell 
“Our Part in the Divine Milieu” by Monsignor Cantwell 


“Bible Vigil” ceremonies led by Monsignor Cantwell and Dennis 
Fitzpatrick, music director of the Weekends 


“Migration and Race” and “Freedom Action in the North” led 
by John Kearney, Friendship House National Director 


“Conducting FH’s Home Visits in Your Town” 


“Freedom to Move—the Opportunity of the 60’s” by panel of citi- 
zens and FH staffworker 


“The Importance of Laws and You in Getting Them” by John 
Kearney, active in civil rights legislation 


“Reports from the Changing South” from a Freedom Rider, a 
former Mississippi teacher, and an FH staffworker 


“Hopes for a New South” panel of southern residents 


“Wade-In at Rainbow” by Father William Hogan, leader in 
recruiting participants at Rainbow Beach Wade-Ins 


“Summary” by Alan Pinado, Master of Ceremonies on Weekends 


“Spirituality of the Layman” by Msgr. Reynold Hillenbrand 
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YOU'RE INVITED 


Friendship House’s unique Week- 
end Program, held previously only 
during the summer, has been ex- 
panded to include two Autumn 
Weekends—and you are invited to 
come. The place—lovely Childerley 
Farm, near Chicago. 

We will come together to explore 
actions that will contribute to racial 
justice and love, for spiritual renew- 
al through worship and a deeper 
appreciation of our Christian com- 
mitment in the world, and for a 
full and meaningful participation in 
the Mass and communal prayer. 


* 
IN OCTOBER 


“Renewing Our Christian Com- 
mitment in the World” will be the 
theme of the first Autumn Weekend 
—October 20 to 22. 

We hope our participants, as on 
previous weekends, will be from all 
walks of life, religious and lay, of 
all ages, from all areas of the coun- 
try, including foreign visitors and 
students. 


OVER THE THANKS- 


GIVING WEEKEND 


“Forming the Church Anew,” 
open to all adults, will feature spe- 
cial sessions for teachers and for 
other educators (including pastors 
and parents) concerned with form- 
ing responsible Catholic laymen. 
The dates—the Thanksgiving Week- 
end, November 24-26, Friday to Sun- 
day. 


C7 
REGISTER EARLY 


Enrollment is limited. A fee of 
$18 for a Weekend includes tui- 
tion, room and board. Arrangements 
can be made for some part-time par- 
ticipation for those who cannot stay 
overnight. 

After a recent summer weekend a 
teaching sister wrote us—“The week- 
end at Childerley excelled by far 
my expectations. I could not help 
but think of Peter’s words ‘Lord, it 
is good for us to be here.’” If you 
come you will know what she meant. 

Please write for more information 
or to apply to: Betty Plank, Friend- 
ship House, 4233 S. Indiana Ave- 
nue, Chicago 53, Illinois. 





‘RELOCATION’ 


a 1F we had no education 
this story would never be told, 
but things are different nowadays. 

A long while back there was a 
custom among the Navajos for the 
father of a girl to go out and look 
for a suitable man for her to marry 
when she came of age. They don’t 
have these kinds any more, thank 
God! 

We met and fell in love while 
attending St. Michael’s High School 
in Arizona, which is conducted by 
the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament. 
That was the year when Franklin 


Unlike some Navajos, Mrs. SHOWA and 
her husband welcomed the opportunity 
to leave the reservation and “relocate,” 
as her story shows. Reprinted by per- 
mission from The Padres’ Trail. 



























SUCCESS 


STORY 


by Mrs. Franklin Showa 


was a senior. We knew that educa- 
tion was more important than get- 
ting married and I had only one 
more year to go; so we decided to 
wait. In the meanwhile Franklin 
went to Fort Lewis A and M Col- 
lege, Hesperus, Colorado, to take a 
business course under the GI Bill. 

When the time came to get mar- 
ried, there was no dough; so we 
started to look around for jobs—one 
a piece. But that wasn’t so easy. 
Franklin almost became a policeman 
and then almost a railroad worker. 
Well, that wouldn’t have been too 
bad, but we both prayed harder 
than ever and God must have been 
looking at us and said: “Here are 
two Indians that I will send off 
the reservation and give them the 
chance they are looking for.” It 
surely seemed that 
way, because one sum- 
mer afternoon in July, 
Mr. Andrew Begay 
came to talk with us 
about replacement 
jobs, thanks to some- 
one in Gallup who 
had given us aptitude 
tests a short time be- 
fore. 


The Showa family: Frank- 
lin with twins Franklin, 
Jr., and Joseph and Mrs. 
Showa with Michael 
Francis. 





This replacement idea seemed 
pretty good to us and we filled out 
the applications right away. For a 
while we can’t make up our minds 
where to go, Chicago maybe, or some- 
place else. Los Angeles finally won 
out, because we knew we wouldn’t 
freeze there. The applications were 
sent to California and in a short 
time Mr. Begay came back to tell 
us that we were accepted, 

That settled it; we soon had all 
our small belongings packed and we 
arrived in Los Angeles the second 
week of August. Agents of the In- 
dian Bureau sent Franklin to the 
Douglas Aircraft to see if they would 
approve his work. Well, they did 
and Franklin actually got the job. A 
week later I got a job too with North 
American Aircraft Co. because I 
wanted to stay near Franklin so I 
don’t get lost in the big city. 

At long last the time came when 
we could get married—the day that 
we had been waiting for and looking 
forward to for two years. After giv- 
ing us instructions, Father Gerard, 
O.F.M., performed the ceremony in 
St. Joseph Church, Los Angeles, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pearson 
as witnesses. “Don’t quarrel,” that 
was the most important advice we 
received from Father Gerard and, 
just to let him know, we have been 
trying for two years and ten months 
now not to; so far no serious quar- 
rels. 

I guess that’s the way it ought 
to be; Showa means peace lover in 
Japanese language. This we have 
learned from a fellow employee. But 
we are not Japanese; we are Ameri- 
can Navajo Indians from the land 
of sunshine, Arizona. 

When the doctor told us that we 
would be the parents of a child, this 
made us happier than the jobs we 
both have and how we were thrilled 
when he said later that it was going 
to be twins. We started selecting 
names for two boys and two girls 
and one of each. Well, anyway on 
March 19, the feast of St. Joseph at 
7:10 p.m. Franklin, Jr., arrived and 
Joseph one minute later in Centi- 
nela Community Hospital, Ingle- 
wood. We have been having a won- 
derful time and a great experience 
having to dress and feed two little 
babies at the same time. 

Last November we had another 
boy; just for the record, Michael 
Francis was born in St. Mary’s a new 
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Catholic Hospital. By the way, the 
twins and Michael are all baptized; 
so they're ready for upstairs. 

The reason we like it here in- 
stead of back there is because we 
had an education. We can do much 
better living an independent life, 
away from our family, so as to save 





Tt AMERICAN Indian is some- 
times referred to as “the forgot- 
ten man,” and the term is appropri- 
ate for two reasons. First of all, the 
mere fact of numbers; there are only 
540,000 Indians in the entire coun- 
try. Secondly, this comparatively 
small number is not, like most other 
minority groups—Negroes or Puerto 
Ricans, say, living in cities and mak- 
ing themselves felt in public life. 
Almost all Indians are living on res- 
ervations, removed from the current 
of general American life. 

A good example of this cultural 
isolation is the Navajo reservation 
in Arizona where I spent eight 
months this past year. The Navajo 


FATHER CARTER is now at a Mexican- 
American parish in Blanco, New Mex- 
ico. He also wrote “Color Chaos” in 
Sept. 61 COMMUNITY. 
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Franklin Showa on the job at 
Douglas Aircraft Company. 


money for the education of our chil- 
dren and to buy our own home. We 
want to live like any white citizen, 
especially now since we have to pay 
taxes and can vote. No progress will 
ever come to our Navajo land if we 
can’t go out, and it’s up to us, the 
younger generation, to start doing 


tribe is the largest in the country 
(about 85,000) and has the largest 
reservation (about 25,000 square 
miles). It is among the least assimi- 
lated of the tribes, even to this day 
it has relatively little contact with 
the white man. The majority of the 
tribe still lives pretty much the same 
way and in the same surroundings as 
it did before the American Revolu- 
tion—with some “modern” additions 
such as cast-iron wood stoves and 
pick-up trucks. A large portion of 
the people, including the younger 
generation, still speak only Navajo. 

The thing I found most curious, 
on coming to the reservation, is the 
legal status of the Indian. In federal 
law, Indians for the most part oc- 
cupy the position of conquered na- 
tions, whose relations with the fed- 
eral government are regulated pri- 
marily by treaty provisions. We 








something about it now, not next 
year or later on. 

Franklin has a future with the 
company and he likes his work very 
much. As for the boys, they like 
everything, especially airplanes com- 
ing and going. As a housekeeper | 
wouldn’t trade anything with what 
I'm doing, raising our little Showas. 

What the future holds, God only 
knows; He is our only hope and the 
first to know what's happening in 
the home of the Showas. 

To our parents who allowed us 
to leave home and go to school, even 
when we were needed at home — 
many, many thanks. God bless them! 
Also our heartfelt thanks to the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers who have brought the 
Faith to Navajo land and to the 
Sisters who taught us so much to 
prepare us to lead a good Catholic 
life with all the people in this wide, 
world. God love you all and reward 
you richly! 

Then too, we want especially 
to thank Father Francis Borgman, 
O.F.M., and Sister Cornelius and 
Sister Hildemar, Franciscan Mission- 
aries of Mary, who helped us to at- 
tend the best religious school. * 


THE FIRST AMERICAN 


by Rev. Carter Partee, OFM 


think of the Indians as the “first 
Americans,” whose right to the coun- 
try is prior to ours; yet they were 
made citizens of the United States 
only in 1924. Even then, though 
admitted to citizenship, they did not 
become subject to the Constitution 
and laws of the United States ex- 
cept as expressly provided by Act of 
Congress. 

In speaking of Negro-white race 
relations, the familiar terms are “seg- 
regation-integration.” In Indian af- 
fairs the term of comparable im- 
portance would be termination. 

In principle at least, the entire 
policy of the federal government in 
Indian affairs is aimed at bringing 
about eventual “termination” of fed- 
eral wardship, making the Indians 
full-fledged citizens subject to the 
same laws and with the same status 
as other American citizens. One of 
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the most significant steps in this di- 
rection was an act of 1953 by which 
Congress empowered the individual 
states to assume civil and criminal 
jurisdiction over Indian tribes within 
their boundaries. Only two or three 
states, however, have availed them- 
selves of this privilege. 

House Concurrent Resolution 108, 
also adopted in 1953, touched more 
far-reaching aspects of termination— 
complete termination of federal con- 
trol over certain Indian lands and 
abolition of all Bureau of Indian 
Affairs offices in certain states. When 
the program was studied more fully, 
it was found that the entire economy 
of the regions involved would be 
gravely affected, and several modify- 
ing acts had to be passed. An in- 
structive study of this unwise and 
undue haste may be found in a re- 
cent report, “A Program for Indian 
Citizens” by the Commission on 
Rights, Liberties, and Responsibili- 
ties of the American Indian, estab- 
lished by the Fund for the Republic 
in 1957. 


— coNcEPT of “segregation” may 
assume quite different aspects 
when applied to Indians, in contrast 
to Negroes. Many Indian tribes are, 
from an economic or material view- 
point, worse off than—or at least as 
badly situated as— Negroes in the 
worst city slums or rural Tobacco 
Roads. However, I believe there may 
be a difference in the psychological 
aspects. 

The Supreme Court, in its 1954 
school decision, hardly needed to cite 
experts to demonstrate the stigma 
and psychic effects of discrimination 
on Negroes. Negroes live in the 
midst of American culture and have 
no culture but the American culture, 
in common with other citizens—yet 
they are largely excluded from it. 
They have no memories or traditions 
binding them to their African past. 

This is not true of Indians; hence 
there is not, perhaps, the same sense 
of deprivation and loss of human 
dignity. Most writers on the subject 
agree that Indians, in general, do 
not have any sense of racial inferior- 
ity, rather the contrary. 

The essential problem with the 
Indians is the culture-gap which ex- 
ists between them and the main- 
stream of American life. In this re- 
spect, although the Indian has been 
here longer, the Negro is far ahead. 

Much has been written on the 
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theme of “Lo, the poor Indian!” 
criticizing the government for its 
failure to solve the problem. This 
criticism overlooks the fact that the 
problem is not solely one of govern- 
ment action. The solution is no 
simple matter. It involves human 
beings, and human beings do not 
always fit into the solutions we de- 
vise. 

This has been well exemplified in 
the relocation program. 

One reason why “the Indian 
problem” has become acute in re- 
cent years is the steady increase in 
Indian population, to the point 
where Indian lands become more 


Navajo mother and 
child in front of their 
‘‘thogan’’ — typical 
dwelling. 


and more inadequate to support the 
population. The Navajo reservation 
I described is large, but it is almost 
all arid land—canyons, shifting sands, 
sagebrush, and little rainfall—which 
according to scientific estimates could 
not adequately support more than 
half of the present Navajo popula- 
tion, The government has two al- 
ternatives in solving such a situa- 
tion: economic development of the 
reservation and relocation of the In- 
dians to other areas. 

Economic development has been 
initiated by irrigation and power 
projects such as the Glen Canyon 
dam and the Navajo-Chama project 
(both in process of construction) and 
by the introduction of small in- 
dustries such as sawmills and small 
uranium-processing plants. 

Even when these projects are com- 
»leted, however, the estimates are 
that they will afford only a limited 
alleviation of the problem. 

The other alternative is relocation. 
An excellent study of this subject, 
and the economic and cultural fac- 
tors involved, was recently written 


by Rev. Robert A. White, S.J. 


(“American Indian Crisis,” Social 


. Order, May 1961). The government 


set up an elaborate program designed 
to find employment for relocatees in 
the larger cities, supply them with 
transportation and living accommoda- 
tions, and help to set them up on 
their own; but only a relatively small 
number was successfully relocated 
(roughly 20,000 of all tribes over 
the period 1952-1960, 2,000 of these 
being Navajos). 

Relocation recently has dropped 
off sharply, partly because employ- 
ment opportunities are more limited. 
The majority of Indians are in the 





category of unskilled labor, for which 
the demand is growing smaller and 
smaller. But the main obstacle, as 
Father White says, is simply that 
only a small percentage of reserva- 
tion Indians are able to adapt them- 
selves to an urban way of life—both 
because only a small percentage have 
sufficient education or vocational 
training, and for deeper psychologi- 
cal reasons; Indians often tend to 
feel a contempt for our competitive 
system. A little reflection might make 
us admit that there is much to be 
said for such an attitude; bringing 
the Indian to complete acceptance 
of our ways of life may not neces- 
sarily be doing him an unmitigated 
favor. 

John A, Carver, Jr., Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior, has expressed 
strong disapproval of anything em- 
phasizing the idea of “Indian-ness,” 
or the separateness of Indians as an 
ethnic group. But the fact is that 
the Indians themselves are now em- 
phasizing this separateness. It may 
be only a temporary phase, but as 
Father White remarks: “The Indian 
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takes great pride in his racial origin. 

Social scientists studying the 
acculturation of the American In- 
dian are increassingly stressing the 
desire among Indians to maintain 
their cultural identity and to resist 
assimilation into the American way 
of life.” 

This is perhaps best exemplified 
in the peyote religion, now incor- 

rated as the Native American 
Church of North America. The 
basic idea of the peyote cult is sim- 
ply that of a specifically Indian re- 
ligion, of and for Indians, as an 
expression of inter-tribal Indian soli- 
darity. The Navajos, because of their 
larger numbers and comparative self- 
sufficiency, have never bothered to 
participate in such inter-tribal or- 
ganizations as the AAIA (Associa- 
tion on American Indian Affairs) 
and the NCAI (National Congress of 
American Indians); but they have 
taken strongly to the peyote cult—a 
third of the tribe is estimated to be- 
long to it, though the tribal council 
has passed an ordinance prohibiting 
the use of peyote. 

From the very beginning of its 
attempts to “do something” about 
the Indians, or for them, the princi- 
pal preoccupation of the government 
has been to supply “education.” To 
this end, it has built schools on all 
the reservations, hired teachers, and 
conducted an extensive and costly 
educational program for generations. 
Looking back over it, one may ques- 
tion what it accomplished, or wheth- 
er it had a logical basis to begin 
with. “Education” has become such 
a shibboleth with us that we may 
forget that “education” as we under- 
stand it is part of a cultural pat- 
tern, and if you remove it from its 
context, separate it from the other 
elements of the pattern, it may make 
little sense. 

For two or three generations, thou- 
sands of Indian children were taken 
into government boarding schools, 
away from home and parents, taught 
the three R’s, music, sewing, etc., 
and then sent out—to what? When 
the Navajo children left school and 
returned to their hogans and sheep- 
herding, did their “education” make 
them better adapted to lead the life 
to which they were accustomed, or 
perhaps less so? 

In spite of all this governmental 
expenditure for education over a 
period of 75 years or so, at the close 
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of the 1953-1954 school term nearly 
40 per cent of the Navajo children 
of school age (11,000) were with- 
out school facilities. In the last ad- 
ministration, great efforts were made 
to close this gap, which were largely 
successful, at least statistically. A 
substantial number of children are 
still not in school, nevertheless. 


A large percentage of these chil- 
dren, from the first grade on up, 
were boarded in towns off the reser- 
vation and attended the local public 
schools (at government expense), 
which is hardly in accord with the 
sound ideas on the importance of 
the family. The closely-knit family 
unit, is in fact, a principal element of 
Navajo culture. 

The casual observer might wonder 
if all this educational effort is not to 
some extent a matter of politics—a 
question of being able to show sta- 
tistical accomplishments. However, 
the relocation program did show 
clearly that educational background 
was an important factor in the in- 
dividual’s adjustment to off-reserva- 
tion life. Hence, government agents 
became convinced of the importance 
of increased education. But the di- 
lemma _ still remains between this 
need for more education and the 
problems involved in the disruption 
of family life. The gradual construc- 
tion of some passable roads has re- 
cently made possible the opening of 
day schools, operated by the state, 
at a few central places such as Fort 
Defiance and Ganado. 

HE INDIAN PROBLEM in general 

has been well summarized by 
Father White as follows: 


“At the bottom of the whole issue 
lie two different views of the posi- 
tion of the Indians in America to- 
day. 

“The group favoring termination 
as soon as possible look upon the 
existence of Indians in separate com- 
munities with local sovereignty and 
with special legal rights and restric- 
tions as something positively harm- 
ful to them. The Indian, like other 
minority groups, should be assimi- 
lated into the general American so- 
cial and governmental system with- 
out delay, these people argue. 

“Oliver LaFarge (president of the 
Association on American Indian Af- 
fairs), who sums up the views of 
the opposing party, contends that 
the Indians are a unique minority 
group, who, in spite of time and 
pressure, have retained their social 
and cultural individuality and want 
to keep it indefinitely. They have a 
right to their individuality as long 
as they wish to keep it.” 

There are strong arguments for 
both sides—and obvious objections 
to both sides. 

To the first contention, that the 
Indians should be assimilated with- 
out delay, the obvious objection is, 
as has been already pointed out 
above, that this is easier said than 
done. As to the second view, that 
Indians have a right to preserve their 
own culture, the practical question 
is how much longer this will be pos- 
sible. Economic and other factors 
seem to militate against it more and 
more. 

These two conflicting facts are, we 
might say, what constitute the “In- 
dian problem.” . 





Says Integration of Indians Only Answer 


ST. PAUL, Minnesota. 


A Catholic priest who has 


worked with minority groups for 20 years sees integra- 
tion of the Indian with other American citizens as the 
only solution of the Indian problem. 

Father Edward Grzeskowiak, chaplain of the Catholic 
Interracial Council of the Twin Cities and a member 
of the Minnesota Governor's Human Rights commis- 
sion, charges that the Indian’s dignity, pride, and self- 
respect have been completely destroyed by the United 
States government policies of paternalism. 

In line with this stand, Father Grzeskowiak has urged 
that the federal government cease building all-Indian 
schools on Indian reservations. It would be better, he 
says, to provide transportation to nearby towns having 
public schools, or to send the children to Catholic 


boarding schools. 
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Teaching 
Understanding 


eo TEACHING summer school 
in a Negro high school this 
past summer, I was surprised when 
I saw Mr. Winkfield, one of the 
Negro teachers, and his students car- 
rying copies of Mark Twain’s Huck 
Finn. The book was obviously being 
used as part of the English class- 
work, 

Some time ago there was quite 
a controversy about this book being 
used in the New York schools. Some 
people thought the Negro charac- 
ter, called “nigger Jim” through the 
book, did not give a good picture of 
Negroes and so harmed the cause of 
good human relations. 

Consequently I was curious to 
know how Mr. Winkfield handled 
the class discussion of this character. 
When I asked him about it, he 
smiled and said that he knew some 
people would think it an unusual 
choice for a class of Negro students. 
The bookseller, too, whom he had 
asked to stock Huck Finn for the 
students’ convenience, had taken 
him aside and said, “You shouldn’t 
have those students read that book. 
That word ‘nigger’ is all through 
the book!” I don’t know how full 
an explanation Mr. Winkfield gave 
to the bookseller, but he answered 


ANN STULL is a teacher in the Chicago 
public high schools and a former direé- 
tor of Friendship House. 
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most completely my questions. I 
thought it might be interesting to 
others, teachers in particular, to hear 
how he handled the class discussion 
of the book. 

His first point was essentially the 
same as Mr. Epstein’s in his article 
on “Stereotypes” in last month’s 
COMMUNITY, namely, that there 
does need to be a good deal of 
class discussion before and as the 
book is read. It can be misinterpreted 
if a person simply skims through it. 


Full or Flat 

A first step in this class discussion 
should be a consideration of fully 
developed versus flat Cor stereotyped) 
characters. A good author tries to 
give us real people composed of vir- 
tues and faults, disabilities and _tal- 
ents, for human beings are such a 
composite. If he fails in this he tends 
to present stereotypes—the complete- 
ly blameless hero, the completely 
evil villain, the all-wise god-like 
character, the stupid manipulated 
character, 

Depending on the class, a more 
or less extensive discussion of the 
United States history of the period 
and of slavery itself may be good. 
It can be pointed out that many 
groups have been in slavery, a fact 
which does not speak for the degra- 
dation of the enslaved but rather 
of the enslaver. Mr. Winkfeld felt 





it was good also to point out the 
tremendous advances made by Amer- 
ican Negroes in the relatively short 
time since the days of slavery. 

With this background the stu- 
dent begins Huck Finn. He is look- 
ing to see if it contains real people. 
Has Twain created a Negro charac- 
ter who stepped out of a minstrel 
show or is Jim flesh and blood? It 
is obvious he has his faults; he is 
illiterate, superstitious, and gullible, 
but please note—so is Huck. These 
characteristics certainly cross racial 
lines in the novel. On the other 
hand does he have admirable quali- 
ties? Does he have dignity? Decided- 
ly yes. A multitude of incidents in 
the novel illustrate this. 

There is, for example, Jim’s great 
love for his family. He wants his 
own freedom, but he wants it as 
much because it is the first step in 
gaining freedom for his wife and 
family as for himself. 

On another occasion he weeps as 


he tells Huck about having struck | 


his little daughter for not minding 
him; suddenly a door banged be- 
hind her—and Jim realized that she 
had been left deaf by a recent ill- 
ness, 

Near the end of the story Jim is 
faced with a difficult choice. Should 
he return for a doctor for the in- 
jured Tom Sawyer and face the 
treatment given runaway slaves, or 
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should he leave Tom and remain 
free? He chooses to help Tom. 


LD Twain reveal indirectly any 
position regarding slavery and 
Negro-white relations? Just think of 
the satirical scene in which Huck is 
trying to decide whether to rescue 
Jim, who has been captured and re- 
turned to slavery. Huck’s “consci- 
ence” tells him he is wrong and will 
suffer eternal punishment if he res- 
cues this man—if he believes that 
this man has as much right as him- 
self to be free. Twain leaves no 
doubt of his own opinion that such 
a conscience is erroneous. Huck’s 
deep friendship for Jim is at last 
stronger than his mistaken consci- 
ence. This is, of course, a friend- 
ship that had grown as they spent 
days and weeks together, dependent 
on and aiding one another. Indeed 
Twain seems to say in terms as 
strong as any human relations expert 
would use that contact between hu- 
man beings is what breaks down 
barriers. 

There are also places in the book, 
Mr. Winkfield pointed out, where 
a Negro character is described as 


being a better educated and cleaner 
person than a white character. This 
occurs when Huck’s father, scarcely 
a man of tidy habits comes home 
drunk and furious because he has 
seen a Negro from a free state while 
he was in town. “He had the whitest 
shirt ...and they said he was a p’fes- 
sor in a college, and could talk all 
kinds of languages and knowed 
everything, and that ain’t the wust. 
They said he could vote when he was 
at home!” Could any reader miss the 
comparison between the man mak- 
ing the statement and the man about 
whom it was made? 

One of the final questions I asked 
Mr. Winkfield was, did he feel that 
a white teacher would have a more 
diffeult time teaching Huck Finn 
to a class of Negro students, He 
said that perhaps he would but there 
were some things that could be done 
to overcome this. If in previous 
weeks there had been stories about 
different national, racial, and religi- 
ous groups, and people whose cul- 
ture and habits vary, and if the 
students had been able to see that 
the teacher had been objective in 





speaking of these groups and indi- 
viduals and furthermore that he was 
interested in hearing the students’ 
opinions, then the students should 
feel able to discuss such a portrayal 
of a Negro in literature. 

This touches on what I believe 
is one of Mr. Winkfield’s principal 
reasons for having his classes of Ne- 
gro students read Huck Finn. If 
they can discuss race, slavery, terms 
such as “nigger,” prejudice, and 
stereotypes, and if they have felt 
able to talk aloud about themselves 
as Negroes, they have gained im- 
portant insights into themselves and 
the world around them. ® 


POPE JOHN XXIII: 
It would be an error if 
our sons, especially the 
laity, should consider it 
more prudent to lessen 
their personal Christian 
commitment in the 
world. Rather should 
they renew and increase 
it. 
—“Christianity and Social Progress” 
Encyclical of 1961. 
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Interfaith Group Freedom Rides; Sees 
Attorney General; Asks ICC Rules 


‘WASHINGTON, D.C. “I do not see how anyone can 


wear a collar and not speak out against this evil.” 

The speaker, Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, 
urged the nation’s clergymen to show more zeal in op- 
posing racial discrimination. The occasion of his re- 
mark was the visit of a group of seven Negro and white 
clergymen after nine of their colleagues had been ar- 
rested following an attempt to desegregate the waiting 
room of the Jackson, Mississippi, municipal airport. 

The group which visited the Attorney General in- 
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cluded several Protestant ministers and a Rabbi. A Cath- 
olic associate, James T. Carey, president of the Catholic 
Interracial Council of San Francisco, was among those 
arrested in Jackson. 

James Carey was chairman of the Friendship House 
Advisory Board from 1957-59. In 1957 he helped staff- 
workers Mary Dolan and Delores Price revitalize the 
Friendship House movement and organize the first Ad- 
visory Board. He served as chairman of that Board until 
he left Chicago for San Francisco in 1959. 

Before the visit with the Attorney General, the group 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commission to approve 
Kennedy’s request for rules banning segregation in inter- 
state bus terminals. 


Begin School Integration 

NEWPORT NEWS, Virginia. Applications of 14 Ne- 
gro children to enter previously all-white elementary 
schools have been unanimously approved by the New- 
port News School Board, the first school integration in 
the city. 


Open Drive to Register Negro Voters 


LOUISVILLE, Kentucky. The Non-Partisan Registra- 
tion Committee has launched its drive to register all 
eligible Louisville Negro voters. The slogan of the Com- 
mittee is, “51,000 registered voters can totally desegre- 
gate Louisville.” This is the estimate of all eligible 
Louisville Negro voters. 


The Committee claims that it was directly responsible 
for the registration of more than 20,000 Negroes in 1960, 
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according to Frank L. Stanley, Jr., co-chairman. 

Mr. Stanley also reported that 122 restaurants, seven 
theaters (all in the downtown area except one) and 
three drive-in theaters have so far been desegregated. 


Welcome 400 Foreign Students to U.S. 

NEW YORK, New York. Four hundred foreign stu- 
dents—more than half of them from Africa—on their way 
to various colleges in America, talked here to reporters, 
their enthusiasm undampened by stories that they had 
heard of racial discrimination in the United States. 

The largest group aboard—202 African students—were 
concerned principally with getting degrees that would 
enable them to serve their new nations. 

“Since early childhood,” said one of them, 21-year-old 
Linus Aneke, from Nigeria, “we Nigerians have always 
believed that America was the champion of freedom and 
democracy.” 

Others felt that the accounts of racial troubles here 
had been exaggerated, although they realized that some 
discrimination exists. 

“We expect to meet it,” said Aneke, “but we know 
that most Americans are against racial discrimination.” 

The students spent a month before the opening of 
school with various American families, to learn American 
traditions and customs, and polish up on their English 
and American idioms. 


Plan, Carry Out Restaurant Desegregation 


DALLAS, Texas. Thirty-six restaurants and cafeterias 
here, formerly operated on a white-only basis, have in- 
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tegrated peacefully as Negro and white leaders joined 
forces in a program working toward that end. 

An all-white organization of business leaders, the 
Dallas Citizens-‘Council, cooperated with a special inte- 
gration committee composed of seven whites and seven 
Negroes in planning the visits to the eating places. 

The project was carried out last August without inci- 
dent, only three complaining phone calls being received 
by the council’s offices. 

The cafeterias and restaurants were visited by 159 
Negro business and professional men, clergymen, and 
their wives, none of whom was turned away. 


First Negro Named U.S. District Judge 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Superior Court Judge James 
Benton Parsons of Chicago, a Negro, has been chosen 
by President Kennedy to be United States district judge 
for Northern Illinois. Judge Parsons will be the first 
Negro ever named to life tenure on the U. S. District 
Court bench. 

A former law-school teacher and Government prosecu- 
tor, Parsons feels that his selection is a “break-through 
for the Negro in the professions that serves to inspire 
the entire race.” 


Resigns from Exclusive Club Over Negro Ban 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Angier Biddle Duke, State 
Department protocol chief, let it be known that he has 
resigned from the Metropolitan Club because the ex- 
clusive Washington club bars members of the Negro 
race, including African diplomats. 

“It was just too darned embarrassing for me in my 
spot,” said Duke, whose principal job is smoothing the 
social waters for foreign diplomats in the nation’s capi- 
tal. 

Duke, who has been a member of the club for “22 
or 23 years” said that he at first hoped to change the 
club’s rules from within. “I asked them to update their 
policies, but I found I just wasn’t getting anywhere.” 

The Metropolitan, Washington’s oldest and most ex- 
clusive club, has been the center of publicity since the 
beginning of the Kennedy Administration. Historically 
a meeting place for senators and members of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of Government, it has recently become 
popular with members of the diplomatic corps, who are 
without a club of their own here. 

However, the club has refused to enlarge the mem- 
bership by including leading Negroes and African diplo- 
mats. In a speech to the 54th annual meeting of the 
American Jewish Committee Jast April, Labor Secretary 
Goldberg attacked the club. 

“One of the oldest private clubs in Washington offers 
free membership to all foreign ambassadors except Ne- 
groes,” he said. 

Written protests about the club’s racial policy have 
also been received from Attorney General Kennedy and 


former Assistant Labor Secretary George C. Lodge. 


CHICAGO, Illinois. Irv Kupcinet, columnist for the 
Sun-Times, reported that officials of the exclusive Union 
League Club here were in a quandry whether to invite 
Judge J. B. Parsons to become a member. The club in 
the past had always extended invitations to federal district 
judges upon their appointment, 








